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A fable in bricks and mortar.. 

by G. K. Chesterton. 

time there were four brothers. They lived in 
Once upon a ^ eart h, and as they speared their 

the misty mo J they discussed the modern 

maW XlZce and education. One of them was a Pro- 
? he urofessed some branch of physical science which 
““ye forgotten. The second of these rude heroes painted 
1 ! 5 nil rc and would make the old cavern ring, and 

^"flapping eagles with his barbaric yell of “Art for 
A tTsake I” The third was a Politician, and had a vote all 
to himself— the others taking no interest in the phenomenon 
Rvt the fourth had a curious profession which I really find 
i't 'impossible to describe. It was, so to speak, something 
between a shepherd and a literary agent, with a sort of touch 
of the hotel proprietor. He was not exactly a surveyor, and 
vet one could not say that he was altogether a clergyman. 
He was a very vague person, generally speaking, and took 
a long time to' do anything, and a still longer time not to do. 
it. And when the Professor, with his scientific method, and 
the Artist, with his quick eye, and the Politician, with his 
efficiency, complained of his vagueness, he would say : 

“ Vagueness is the touch of the infinite upon the edges of 
the soul ” ; and he would add : “ Thus we see that Doubt 
is the most striking of all the arguments for Faith.” And 
they changed the subject. 

But, as I say, they argued for the most part about education, 
and how they would bring up children. And one night they 
drank so much brown mead, round the fire, that they 
quarrelled— taunting each other with inexperience. Am 
they became so angry that they all married next morning- 
And when it came to pass that they had children of theii own, 
they reminded each other of the educational theories. An 
they agreed that each should build a magnificent house, con 
structed solely with a view to education — a vast and splen i 
nursery. “This house,” said the man of science, “ must e 
a microcosm. It must present to the children within i 
kind of summary, or picture, of the universe outside, m w ll _; 

* By permission of the Editor of The Daily News, from a brochure 
" for raising a fund to provide Christmas festivities for the children 
London slums.* 1 
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they will have to live. It is, as it were, a camera obscura.” 
s iou say, rather, said the Artist, “ like an impressionist 
sketch, which leaves out by instinct that which is un- 
important.” “Well, I only know,” said the Politician, 

that when you did an impressionist sketch of me, you left 
out the back of my head.” 

1 hey had a month to build their houses in, and the Professor 
had finished his first. It had beautiful, artistic wall papers, 
covered with magnified animalcuke (which are really very 
decorative) ; and the kind old Professor would amuse their 
meals by explaining which animals were present in which 
form of sustenance. On some points, however, he was strict. 
No child was allowed to refer to “ sunrise ” or “ sunset,” 
especially in the presence of his little sisters. The motto 
of the house was : “ All facts are valuable.” This was 

written over the front door, in letters of gold, and elsewhere 
about the palatial building ; facts worth absorbing were 
inscribed in some rich marbles or many-coloured mosaics, 
as “ Frogs have no hair,” or “ There is a Milk Shop in Praed 
Street,” or “ No Camel can work miracles.” 

The Politician’s house was completed next, and was in 
working order long before the rest. The order was, indeed, 
alarmingly working. Everything was done by machinery, 
as if it were a factory' for making children, instead of a home 
for training them. The division of labour was everywhere ; 
there were specialists for everything. There were Bread 
Nurses to cut the bread, and Jam Nurses to spread the jam, and 
Soap Nurses (with certificates) to wash the children’s hands, and 
Pocket Handkerchief Nurses (with letters after their names) 
to wipe the children’s noses. So that when the Artist s house 
was finished it was something ot a relief. His house I will 
not describe, for it was really beautiful, and it is harder to 
describe beautiful things even than to make them. 

And now these three, having finished their work, looked 
about them and began to get anxious about the fourth brother, 
who was still pottering about with bricks and mortar on the 
first storv, or else more frequently standing in the middle of 
the road, with his legs wide apart, looking up at it with the 
face of a seraph. One>uld not say altogether that he was 
lazy, nor that;he>as busy ; but he always seemed very niuyh 
interested in hisdiouse, and the house never seeme o ge 
any further. Weeks passed, and then months, and then years ; 
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till no and the boards still bare, 
aS intending matters with the air. of 
He smoked his pipe resolutely m 


and the scanning matters with the air. of 

and t he owner still sup .~j u- mnn r^coi „+«n, ... 


and me ^ , ... ‘ He smoked ms pipe xesuiuteiy m 

Napoleon at Austerl-tz. and sandwiches hurriedly 

the road, and con s um e ’ ^ ^ grow . H is children did 

in the garden, but the played with tin soldiers all 

grow. In one naked ; dreW c halk pictures all over 

over the floor ; in u ammock from the window to the 

the walls. They s ung hornbeam, and all meals 

apple tree. They day and night they fought 
Of their fives we P woode „ swords, about what the 

each Other w « » ® ^ whe „ it was finished. 

h T/aT l e end of the fourth year the other three brothers 
And at the lowering faces. After a stern 

silence 0 the Professor said, wagging his linger : “Simeon” 

Thht’k his name was Simeon, or else James, or something 
afiin ,0 both of them) “Simeon, you are a fraud. You are 
an idle and irresponsible fraud. Because you are too lazy 
and too fond of ale and tobacco to finish your house, you let 

your children grow up like brutes.” 

Then Simeon’s eyes flamed suddenly like two swords drawn 
in an instant. “ Brutes !” he cried. “You say my children are 
brutes ! One answer would be to fling you out of the dooi ; 
a better one is to ask you to look at them. They are better 
to look at than the others. They are more graceful ; they 
are more generous ; they can sing and tell stories. They 
love birds and beasts, and heroic, memories ; and they have 
hope in their eyes. What are the others ? The dull children 
of knowledge ; the morbid children of beauty ; the cowardly 
children of government. If mine are brutes, shall we say 
yours are vegetables ? Why are we happier and stronger 
and more in love with life ? Because our house is not finished. 
Why can we play better and dance better ? Because our 
house is not finished. You say the house must be a microcosm 
—a picture of the world. This is what the real world is : an 
unfinished house, a thing incomplete, chaotic, uncomfortable, 
promising, gloriously habitable. We are living the ancient 

e of men And it is life in an unfinished house ; not death 
in a finished one.” 

He asked them to stop to tea, but as it was to be served 

! nSeCUre Part of the roof - they made a few 
thoughtful remarks about rain and went on their way. 


A FORGOTTEN PIONEER OF A RATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND ELIS EXPERIMENT. 

By Rev. H. H. Moore, M.A. 

Dear Editor, — If you can afford me space in the Parents’ 
Review I should like to give some account of the remarkable 
educational work of the Rev. Richard Dawes, M.A., at one 
time Rector of King’s Somborne Parish, Hampshire, and 
afterwards Dean of Hereford ; because I think it is a matter 
for surprise and regret that he appears to be completely for- 
gotten nowadays, although he was one of the earliest and 
ablest pioneers in devising and putting into practical operation 
a rational system of education suitable for elementary schools. 
Before explaining his system it will be necessary to give some 
particulars about the parish and its Rector. Mr. Dawes 
was a distinguished member of the University of Cambridge, 
having been for twenty years Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
College, when in 1841 he was appointed Rector of King’s 
Somborne. This was a parish of 7500 acres, and according 
to the census of 1841 contained a population of 1125, of whom 
about 800 lived in the village, 160 in the hamlet of Upper 
Somborne, 2£ miles distant, while the rest were scattered 
thinlv over the other portions of the wide area of the pans . 
King’s Somborne was a secluded place, not situated upon 
any high road, or near any large town. The parish was a 
purely agricultural one, and in a purely agricultural district, 
the people having no other employment but the growing o 
corn and feeding of sheep. The farms were large, many o 
them uniting what, used to be two, three, or even four 

farms; and five or six farmers occup.ed The whole^pans^. 

Tile wages of a labourer varied fiom is. 

and the rent for a cottage from £2 10s. to £ J 

There were no means of employing women and clu rei 


